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GOOD WORDS.—XIX. 


Friends have learned by experience that holiness 
is manifested best through order in the church and in 
solid, trustworthy lives, and that those who criticize 
everybody else are not necessarily for that reason per- 
fect themselves. 


From an Editorial. —AMERICAN FRIEND. 


I PRAYED, THY KINGDOM COME. 


I prayed Thy kingdom come! For winter long 
Had held the frozen earth in fetters bound: 
And wretchedness and misery, war and wrong, 
Age after age, did in the world abound. 
I prayed, Thy kingdom come! And, lo! the spring 
Came with its warmth and joy to glad the earth; 
New hope the sight did to my spirit bring, 
That man at length should share the quickening birth; 
For he who worketh thus great Nature’s change 
Works in the heart his miracles of power, 
Than those we see more marvellous and strange! 
Have faith in God and wait his promised hour; 
For he who doth the quickening springtime send 
Will sin destroy, bring suffering to an end. 
—Jones Very. 








THE VALUE OF THE SINGLE VISION. 


An article in the current number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, on “ New Varieties of Sin,” rather blurs 
the atmosphere of progress with the fogs of pes- 
simism. We may well admit the truth in the writer’s 
contention that the sins of our twentieth century civ- 
ilization take their “ character from the mutualism 
of our time.” But that does not make it necessary to 
admit that any really new varieties of sin have been 
created. All that can be said is that new conditions 
have made possible newer and wider manifestations 
of old sins. 

Corrupting the suffrage was an impossible sin when 
the citizen had no right to express himself through 
the ballot. All men were innocent of looting banks 
and wrecking railroads in the days when these agen- 
cies of modern trade and traffic were unknown. 
When capital sought no combination with capital, 
fraudulent issues of stock, or real issues by fraudu- 
lent corporations brought no financial disaster, be- 
cause there were no stock companies to allure the 
investor with the promise of large dividends. The 
sweat shop did not breed social and industrial demor- 
alization, and the factory did not work little children 
until they were made physical and moral wrecks be- 
fore they were far into their teens, when every home 
was sufficient unto itself in the matter of comfortably 
clothing its members. 


But these social and industrial evils are not new 
sins. ‘To poison the civic conscience by corrupting 
the voter, is not less a sin than to poison the citi- 
zen’s physical body. ‘To loot a bank or wreck a rail- 
road is the associated way of violating the eighth 
commandment. Fraudulent stock transactions are 
the combination’s way of picking pockets, as against 
the more direct individual plan. 

It may be true that society generally, and men in- 
dividually, do not now look upon these crimes of mu- 
tualism with the same horror and contempt with 
which they contemplate individual sins of practically 
the same sort. That is simply an unfortunate and 
not a final or necessarily discouraging fact. It is cer- 
tain that when the sins of individualism were first 
classified as reprehensible, men for a long time dis- 
regarded the specific provisions of the moral law, and 
even of the criminal statute, with much less danger 
of either being socially condemned or legally indicted 
for their shortcomings, than prevailed when these 
matters became part of the recognized social order. 

That present conditions call for grave concern and 
earnest remedial effort admits of no doubt, but the 
remedy is moral and spiritual as well as sociological. 
The evil spirit of our time will not be exorcised by 
homilies, however wise, regarding social betterment 
in the abstract, or learned preachments regarding 
political corruption. The peculiar condition of our 
social, commercial, religious and political transition 
period have produced a sort of divided vision. The 
conscience is unclouded regarding those sins of the 
individual which are direct in their manifestation, 
but badly blurred when it looks toward complex so- 
cial, commercial and political evils which indirectly 
touch the individual. 

The twentieth century individual and public con- 
science needs an application of spiritual foresight. 
“Tf thine eye be single thy whole body will be full 
of light,” said Jesus. What is now wanted is single- 
ness of vision—ability to see that the sins of mutual- 
ism are in their essence as old and as wicked as the 
more familiar sins of individualism. When we get 
this illumined single vision it will appear clear to us 
that to relieve the widow of her substance by selling 
her worthless stock, or speculating with her earnings, 
is the same old sin in a new dress as snatching her 
pocketbook on the street. When we see with the sin- 
gle eye of the spirit, to corrupt voters in order to 
win an election, or buy a legislature that unearned 
profit and power may be enjoyed, must be classified 
with the more direct crime of pocketing the proceeds 
from stolen goods. 

The function of the teacher and preacher is to 
assist in developing the single vision. All are duly 
ealled to teach and preach who see that this vision is 
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needed. We believe that more and more the call will 
be heeded, until an increased number of people shall 
see clearly the sins and vices of our new time, and see- 
ing them shall hate them, until they shall become as 
unpopular and unlovely as are the old manifestations 
of the same sins. This all resolves intelf into the 
terms of the old truth, that the men and women who 
know the right shall have the grace to do it. 


W aTson. 


SOME NEEDS OF THE MINISTRY. 

[Read in substance at a meeting of recorded ministers in 
London, by Herbert Sefton-Jones, and published in the British 
Friend for Third month, 1905.] 

What is the watchword of the reformer of to-day 
in every sphere of public service—political, social or 
religious? Is it not Efficiency? Whatever may be 
the theoretical advantages of our Free Ministry, it 
must in the long run stand or fall by this universal 
test. The days, when something not far removed 
from Infallibility was claimed for it, lie behind us; 
perhaps the danger to-day may be rather in the diree- 
tion of undervaluing its importance and responsi- 
bility. 

Recent discussions tend to suggest that, to some 
in our Society, the conception of an especial and per- 
sonal “ gift ” in the ministry, as a vocation recogniza- 
ble by the Church, and imposing on its recipient a 
particular responsibility for its faithful exercise, has 
become confused with the equal liberty of prophesy- 
ing, which is the privilege of all our members to 
whom the call for such service comes. 

But if we keep clearly in view the great principle 
so well enunciated by Paul (1 Cor. 14: 1-19), that 
the primary object of speaking in the congregation is 
not the relief of the mind of the speaker, but the edi- 
fication of the hearers, does it not necessarily follow 
that the normal Quaker ministry, though free and 
voluntary, should not be of a haphazard or amateur 
character? In other words, whilst careful not at any 
time to exceed our message, should it not be our par- 
ticular concern to present it untrammeled by our 
own deficiencies ¢ 


The Quaker preacher enjoys advantages over a 
minister separated by training, education and clerical 
caste from the majority of his hearers; he speaks to 
fellow members engaged, like himself, in the work 
of the everyday world; he shares with them in that 
discipline and training of practical life which is ree- 
ognized by all wise teachers as an indispensable ele- 
ment in the formation of a fully-developed character. 
On the other hand, this lack of special academic prep- 
aration imposes limitations we should not ignore. 

If we cannot expect from our ministers original 
scholarship, eloquent rhetoric, or accumulated learn- 
ing, as from men whose early manhood has been de- 
voted to study, may we not fairly require of them 
faithful endeavors to enlarge their capabilities in 
these directions? We do not desire the delivery of 
“ prepared ” addresses, in the sense too frequently 
suggested by that term: a hasty and perfunctory 
cramming of the mind with the ideas of other men, 
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to be delivered at second hand to the congregation as 
if they were the speaker’s own thoughts. Against 
such preaching our early Friends bore emphatic tes- 
timony. 

But may not our ministers profitably take to heart 
the maxim of Bacon, that “ Reading maketh a full 
man, speaking a ready man, and writing an exact 
man?” Taking these aids to thought seriatim, the 
objection to written sermons, or preaching from 
notes, appears justified by practical experience, no 
less than by our assurance that a truly qualified min- 
ister, under immediate conviction of duty in utter- 
ance, has no need of such helps. Nevertheless, the 
practice of writing out one’s thoughts in consecutive 
order, whether for the use of others, or simply for 
the purpose of crystallizing into definite form more 
or less coherent impressions in one’s own mind, is of 
the greatest possible service to the minister himself. 

One has sometimes longed that an over-fluent 
speaker could be confronted with a verbatim report 
of his address, and be asked to condense it to the 
minimum length required to present the actual 
thoughts set forth. 

It is in the direction of over-fluency that our chief 
danger to-day seems to lie. Not by our much speak- 
ing will the real power of our testimony be increased. 
Especially is this danger apparent when Biblical ex- 
positions, of the kind usual in certain Nonconformist 
congregations, are attempted in our meetings for wor- 
ship; special gifts and much conscientious study are 
needed to make such expositions really profitable to 
a thoughtful congregation, and such service is usually 
best performed by the preparation of the exposition 
in written form for delivery at meetings specially in- 
tended for such teaching. 

Apart, however, from Biblical exposition of this 
kind, is there not sometimes danger of detracting 
from the force of an address by too copious quota- 
tion, even of Scripture? Amongst the traditions 
handed down to us from Puritan times, is a more or 
less comprehensive direction to keep to the use of 
Scriptural language in preaching. The habit of con- 
troversy, then so bound up with religious teaching, 
and the fact that the seriously-minded Englishman of 
that day read little else than the Bible, was ample 
justification for the rendering of seventeenth-century 
thought largely in Old Testament language. But the 
habit of quotation, even of Scripture, is capable of 
abuse, and there is constant temptation to fluent 
speakers of retentive memory to rely upon a string 
of texts to prolong their discourse. So much a mat- 
ter of habit may this become, that of certain preach- 
ers one could usually foretell the contents of the ad- 
dress from the opening text, one biblical expression 
following another in invariable sequence. Such a 
Scripture recitation is as little fitted to the needs of 
a present-day congregation as the two-hour addresses 
of our forefathers. 

The habit of inattention, so general in a modern 
congregation, can only effectively be met by present- 
ing our message in a form calculated to arrest the at- 
tention, and maintain the interest, of the hearers; in 
such an address an aptly-introduced text will come 
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with fresh force to the mind of the hearer, who would 
otherwise pass it unnoticed in the context, heard so 
many times before, and grown, alas! too familiar. 
Again, the Englishman of George Fox’s time read 
his Bible in his own tongue; to us the phraseology 
consecrated by two and a half centuries of usage is 
no longer the language of daily life, although its very 
familiarity often conceals from us the extent to which 
the true meaning of the original is obscure. Even 
the Revised Version removed the difficulty but par- 
tially, and one or two recent attempts to reproduce 
the New Testament in newspaper English have met 
with well-deserved condemnation. Twentieth cen- 
tury England still awaits a version which shall as 
worthily represent the scholarship and literary abil- 
ity of this age as the Authorized Version does that 
of King James. 

Again, apart from any question about the original 
text, our ideas of Biblical exegesis have changed. 
We no longer look upon an allegorical application of 
a text in Job or Canticles as carrying equal authority 
to that of a passage from the gospels; nor can we 
recognize in a prophetic utterance, such as “ Let the 
potsherds strive with the potsherds of the earth,” an 
injunction to refrain from voting at elections. 

Finally, our preaching must be adapted, intellec- 
tually as well as spiritually, to the needs of the hear- 
ers—and riot so much to those of mature experience 
and settled views, as to the young men and women 
in our midst, filled with the knowledge of to-day, 
troubled by the conflict of opinion and feeling all 
around them, to whom are ever being presented anew 
the old problems in the practical school of life. If 
our apprehension of Christ is indeed a reality, shall 
we not earnestly desire to bear these spiritual bur- 
dens with and for our brethren and sisters? To do 
so we must enter sympathetically, so far as we are 
able, into their, difficulties, and must face the ques- 
tions which are vital to them, even at the cost of 
thought and trouble, being willing to learn as well as 
apt to teach. 

For the need is urgent. The “ Simple Gospel ” 
which we preach will not be promoted, but hindered, 
by our ignorance. Let us not imagine that these de- 
ficiencies will only be apparent to “ cultured ” hear- 
ers. The educational wave is rising higher and 
higher, and the Board School lad or intelligent young 
artisan of to-day, scantily equipped with the danger- 
ous gift of a little knowledge, is having thrust upon 
him problems, the very existence of which was not 
long ago unknown, except to a few scholars. Should 
not every Christian minister strive to help such as 
these, praying, with Paul, “that utterance may be 
given me, that I may open my mouth boldly, to make 
known the mystery of the gospel; . . . that therein 
I may speak boldly as I ought to speak?” 

Let us strive with all our power against Obsolete- 
mindedness. 

If our time for reading be scanty, let us carefully 
husband it, avoiding antiquated commentaries, and 
books which expound the obvious and ignore the diffi- 
cult, and let us waste no time over the rubbish put 
forth in such quantities by the cheap religious press. 
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But, above all, let us undertake the diligent, rev- 
erent, and systematic study of the Scriptures, with 
the aid of all the expert assistance which modern 
scholarship can give us; remembering that, although 
it is only by the aid of the Holy Spirit that we can 
rightly apprehend the Scriptures, many man-made 
difficulties of inefficient translation, changed custom, 
traditional interpretation, and so forth, can be re 
moved for us by human means. 

In this way many of the disabilities inherent in a 
non-clerical ministry may be met, and the minister 
become better able to apply his gift to the all-import- 
ant end for which it was entrusted to him, not as one 
“speaking in a tongue ” unintelligible to others, but 
as a wise scribe, bringing forth out of his treasury, 
for the edification of the Church, things both new and 
old. 


QUAKERISM AT WORK. 


[Abstract of remarks of Isaac Sharpless, President of Haver- 
ford College, before Friends’ First-day School Association of 
Philadelphia (Arch Street), Fourth month 19th, 1905, pub- 
lished in the American Friend. President Sharpless, with the 
sanction of the monthly meeting of Friends, held at Sixth and 
Noble Streets, Philadelphia, has recently attacked in earnest 
the problem that many Friends of both branches have been 
talking and thinking about for some time, that of bringing our 
Society into relations with the kind of working people who are 
not active in religious organizations, but would not be willing 
to become the objects of mission work.] 


' Any one who has followed the course of events in 
this yearly meeting for the last ten years has noticed 
great increase in social unity. The tea meetings, 
lyceum and other lectures, societies for studying the 
histories and doctrines of Friends, and a great mul- 
titude of similar organizations have betokened in- 
creased intellectual activity and made many a young 
Friend come to the conclusion that at least for social 
and educational reasons it was worth while to be a 
member. The continually enlarging attendance of 
the meetings at Twelfth Street Meeting House dur- 
ing the week of yearly meeting has betokened a grow- 
ing interest in matters of moral reform and the 
spread of Christianity. Most of these activities, how- 
ever, begin and end within the Society of Friends, 
and no organization can be considered to be in a nor- 
mal condition which does not reach outward to the 
world at large. To some extent this is attended to by 
the mission enterprises in foreign lands and among 
the negroes and Italians of our city. 

It may be, however, that the work for which we 
are of all others the best fitted, we are entirely neg- 
lecting; a work which will bring us into contact with 
self-respecting men and women who work for a liv- 
ing, who have a moderate income, and who would not 
consider themselves at all the objects of mission 
work. It is this class which the Western Friends are 
reaching by their series of meetings, and the English 
Friends, by their adult school work. It is a class 
with which the peculiar views of Friends as regards 
simplicity and spirituality are likely to meet with a 
welcome, and it is a class from which, if from any, 
additions to our membership may most probably be 
looked for. As a society we have been denomina- 
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tionally unselfish. Our work has not had for its prin- 
cipal object the making of converts. Such outreach- 
ing activities as 1 have known anything about have 
added ten members to other churches, where one has 
gone to the Society of Friends. We have almost 
fallen into the habit of assuming that Quakerism is 
good only for a little body who are the inheritors of 
its name and traditions of the past, and our benevo- 
lent work has gone mainly to the upbuilding of gen- 
eral Christianity and goodness. 

I should not wish to make any serious disturbance 
to this idea; but if we hold, as we do, that Quakerism 
is one of the highest forms of truth, we cannot be 
faithful to the cause of pure righteousness if we do 
not draw others to our way of thinking and feeling; 
and the Society itself, if it is to maintain an effective 
organization, should increase in numbers. 

Recent statistics have shown that the decline in 
this respect which has been going on almost steadily 
for a hundred years has at least been stayed. Prac- 
tically there has been no loss this five years past, and 
there are several indications that the curve of num- 
bers so long descending and recently nearly station- 
ary, has started on an upward course. This condition 
of affairs makes it almost imperative upon us to begin 
seriously the work of reaching those of whom at least 
a small percentage might be brought into our organ- 
ization, to their and our advantage. Without this 
united spirit within the body it would be useless to 
try to reach others, for we could hardly propose the 
addition of members from those who are now outside 
the ranks, if we did not strongly and unitedly believe 
that the Society was one which it was worth while to 
belong to. So long as we were resigning or being 
ejected for trifling causes, and so long as artificial 
standards were maintained which were no essential 
part of Christianity, it was useless to hold out an in- 
vitation to others. So long as we confused principle 
with method and held that because truth was un- 
changeable, everything that was done two hundred 
years ago must be repeated now, however excellent 
our individual lives, and exalted our characters might 
be, there was very little chance for those without to 
see the virtues that might exist within. The change 
that has taken place, therefore, of recent years, is 
almost an essential preliminary to expansion, and it 
seems as if we had reached the point where consider- 
ation of questions connected with expansion might 
properly be had. 

I have been asked to state what has been going on 
in the meeting house at Sixth and Noble Streets. 
There is not much going on there. A very few men 
meet on First-day morning at nine o’clock to discuss 
questions of religious and social interest; an after- 
noon school, made up largely of street boys, is con- 
ducted by some Friends; and on Fifth-day evening 
there have been through the winter lectures and 
debates on alternate weeks, which have been fairly 
well attended. It is only a meager beginning, if in- 
deed it is that; but if a few more Friends will join 
with us in the work, and a few hundred dollars can 
be raised for the purpose, we propose to learn what 
*we can, and do what we can another winter. We do 
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not suppose we can transplant the methods of the 
East or of the West to our city exactly as they exist 
in their native soil; but we trust that we may be able 
to develop some indigenous activities which will pro- 
duce something of the same result. We believe that 
every meeting house of the Society of Friends should 
be a center of beneficent influences varying with the 
character of the population which surrounds them; 
and we believe that there should be one or more in- 
stitutions in this city which will do for Quakerism 
what the institutional churches of the cities are doing 
for other bodies of Christians. We believe that with 
them we should feel this responsibility for the im- 
provement of our fellow citizens, and that we must 
strive to meet the conditions—physical and intellec- 
tual, as well as religious—which the twentieth cen- 
tury imposes upon us. The methods of George Fox 
and Edward Burroughs cannot be exactly applied; 
but their spirit and enterprise can be used now as 
well as then. It is in a very feeble way to pave the 
way toward some such institutions, and learn by 
doing, with the trust also that some good will come 
to the recipients as well as the doers, that the modest 
beginning of work at North Meeting has been under- 
taken. 

But above all things we need to develop within 
our membership a stronger sense of responsibility 
toward those without. We have a good thing of it 
among ourselves; but if we begin to settle down to 
the conclusion that for this reason we may have an 
easy time and can confine our efforts purely to de- 
fensive operations, which always waste away the de- 
fenders, we shall fall far short of our responsibilities. 
The work of evangelization belongs to us as truly as 
the work of interior development and defense; and 
the new conditions which have evolved must be re- 
sponded to by new activities and new operations con- 


ceived in the ancient spirit and built on the ancient 
principles. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL WORK IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA YEARLY MEETING (ARCH STREET). 


[The following is an editorial from the American Friend, 
Fifth month 4th, 1905:] 


Philadelphia is the one yearly meeting in America 
which does not give official sanction and positive en- 
couragement to systematic Bible study, and yet it is 
probably a fact that its members are carrying on the 
most adequate and effective Bible classes to be found 


among Friends in America. This work has grown 
and developed in the face of opposition, and this very 
fact has made the leaders of it extremely careful to 
have it move on the right line. The first Bible 
School within the yearly meeting was organized in 
1859 at Twelfth Street, and there was no second one 
started for more than twenty years. This was the 
school at Germantown, begun in 1881. Already 
there were, however, three mission schools mainly 
under the care of Friends. The earliest of these was 
the Bethany Mission for Colored People, while just 
at the close of the war the famous Joseph Sturge 
Mission School was started. 
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During the present year there have been twenty 
Bible Schools, or classes, in operation, seven of them 
being mission schools, mainly for persons not 
Friends, and these twenty schools have reached al- 
most fourteen hundred persons. The Joseph Sturge 
School is the largest on the list, with an enrollment 
of 357. The work of these mission schools in the 
city has been of great value to the great number of 
children who have been reached by them, but the in- 
fluence which they have had on those who have 
taught in them is by no means the least valuable of 
the results that have come from them. They have 
been carried on by a faithful band of earnest workers 
who have sacrificed ease and pleasure to duty, and in 
this field of activity many have caught the spirit of 
consecration and have found a joy in service. 

During the last few years there has been a great 
advance in the quality of teaching in the large Bible 
classes of the yearly meeting. The classes at Twelfth 
Street and Germantown are models of the right way 
to study the Bible, and those who are privileged to 
attend them have discovered a fresh new meaning in 


ancient books which they have read for years in ig- 
norance, 


MAN’S NEED OF DIVINE GUIDANCE. 


[A paper by Edmund Cocks, read at Cornwall, N. Y., Friends’ 
Association, Fourth month 16th, 1905.] 


At the organization of a great business corpora- 
tion, or in the formation of an association, or frater- 
nal society, it is necessary that there be drafted a con- 
stitution, and a set of by-laws by which all business 


which may come up for consideration may be trans- 
acted. 


When people congregate and form communities it 
is necessary that laws be enacted for the preservation 
of human life and property and for the prevention of 
crime. Even an individual has a set of unwritten 
laws which must conform to his mode of thinking, or 
else he is like a ship on the sea without a rudder 
“blown about with every wind and tossed,” yet all 
these laws, whether written on the statute books or 
on the heart of the individual, are not infallible, and 
must be repealed or amended at times in order to bet- 
ter serve the purpose for which they were intended. 
Now comes the question, to what higher power shall 
we look to direct us aright? The lower court may 
have its ruling sustained or reversed by a higher 
tribunal, and in the course of legal proceedings may 
come to the Supreme Court of the land. What a 
high responsibility rests upon the Chief Justice who 
interprets the laws and inflicts the penalty. He 
must be acquainted with every detail of his profes- 
sion, and be able to satisfactorily settle points of dif- 
ference. 

There are many times when decisions must be 
made from his own personal feelings of right and 
wrong, and are not to be found on any books of refer- 
ence. From whom does he derive this sense of jus- 
tice, and from whom does he seek guidance? It is 
from “ One who dwells in a temple not made with 


than man; it must be divine. 





hands ” whose decisions are always for the best, and 
who judges all, rich and poor, high and low, impar- 
tially. 

He is the Judge from whom all must seek guid- 
ance, and since the guidance is final it must be higher 
His power is omnipo- 
tent, and from its source all must receive that light 
known to us as the “ Inner Light ” if we are to pur- 
sue the best course and to follow the dictates of 
worthy impulses. We, if we compare the earth with 
other bodies, dwell on a small sphere; this sphere is 
only one of many which move among each other with 
unerring accuracy, and without variation of time or 
velocity. Could mortal man direct these movements 
for even one short period of time ? 


Yet there is a power which directs the movements 
of these bodies in their paths through space, not for 
a day, or for a year, or for a century, but for all eter- 
nity. This is the final, the infallible, the all-wise and 
perfect, the power for which all, the king, the 
peasant, the president, the voter who puts him in 
power, must supplicate for assistance. He cannot be 
propitiated by a vain display of glory, nor by any sac- 
rifice which is not that of true contrition, for we are 
told that it is “ the humble and contrite heart which 
Thou O Lord dost not despise.” 


When a little seed is placed in the ground waiting 
for the softening influence of sunshine and moisture 
to cause it to germinate and become an active, grow- 
ing plant, there is stored within it a food supply which 
enables the tiny plant to derive sustenance until it is 
able to win its own way among its many neighbors. 
So, as it is with the children of the plant world, it is 
with us. The Father has provided his children with 
a sense of right and wrong and has wisely furnished 
it, not only until we are able to take care of ourselves, 
but for as long as our stay here is limited. 

It is to this power that we must eventually in all 
cases seek for guidance. 








THE VALUE OF WORK. 


“ My boy does not have to work,” said a mother a 
few days ago. Poor boy! We are not surprised that 
the remark was made in a police court where the boy 
had been arraigned for some petty offense. One of 
the worst things that can happen to a boy is to be 
taught that he does not need to work. What did God 
give a boy hands for, but to use in some right en- 
deavor? For what was his brain given but to be em- 
ployed in something useful? If kind fortune has 
blessed the boy with plenty, he will have the more 
with which to help others and make himself a bless- 
ing. But to permit a lad to grow up in idleness be- 
cause he “ does not have to work ” is a good start to- 
ward the workhouse. It is the suicide of character 
and the creation of a nuisance. Idleness is the ruin of 
any life. Blessed is the boy who has to work. He has 
a future. The world will respect him, and, if he be 
faithful, will crown him by-and-by.—United Presby- 
terian. 
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Euizanetn Lioyp, R. Barcitay SPIcer. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F, JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 13, 1905. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach us 
not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


A YEARLY MEETING SUGGESTION. 


Tue sessions of two of our yearly meetings are in 
the near future. Many members look forward to 
them as seasons of pleasant social intercourse; others 
have mainly in mind the hope that they will show no 
decline of numbers and interest; some of us antici- 
pate hearing the reports which show the condition of 
the Society and the work done by the various com- 
mittees; still others find their chief interest in look- 
ing forward to helpful ministry; and there are those 
who esteem the epistles from other yearly meetings 
and the visits of Friends as the things of greatest in- 
terest. These varied motives are none of them 
wrong. It is very desirable for Friends to have a 
good time together socially and religiously. It is 
necessary for us to be intelligently informed as to the 
state of Society and the working of its varied agen- 
cies. We all need the stimulus of helpful ministry; 
but there is naturally one central thought which 
brings us together in a yearly meeting capacity, 
around which other interests group themselves as 
secondary matters. 


We do well to consider seriously why it is profit- 
able for us to leave our homes and business and be- 
come for a week factors in the deliberations of a 
yearly meeting. Primarily our attitude should be 
that of a desire to give to the meeting our strength 
and support rather than to get something for our- 
selves. In this relation giving and receiving are so 
generally reciprocal in their action, that if we give 
freely, we need have no care but that we will receive 
something to carry away. From the same point of 
view, all members who possibly can do so, should ex- 
pect to attend the meetings. It is a false view some- 
times taken by an individual that he will deny himself 
the personal gratification of yearly meeting attend- 
ance, in order to attend more closely to some business 
matter which could be deferred or set aside. We 
ought never to regard the matter as purely personal. 
We belong to the Society, and it needs us at its prin- 
cipal general meeting. Only clear duty in some other 
direction should keep us away. 

When gathered, our fundamental concern is the 
future, not the past. Reports and answers as to past 
conduct and the management of varied interests 
vitally concern us only in so far as they furnish a rea- 
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sonable working basis of knowledge for future plans. 
We need to know our weaknesses and to learn to 
trust our strength, to reject every past plan which has 
been unsatisfactory in action, and to develop and ex- 
tend such agencies as reports show are proving useful 
to us. 

While a yearly meeting has important business 
functions which pertain to the things that have been 
done in the year whose final report it summarizes, it 
fails of its highest usefulness to the Society if its con- 
structive planning for the year ahead does not absorb 
a large share of its interest. It is pleasant to linger 
in the realms of retrospect, profitable to draw instruc- 
tion and inspiration for the present from the knowl- 
edge and memories of the past, but the door of oppor- 
tunity opens toward the future. In the general 
awakening of the world from religious apathy, in the 
widespread stirring of the revival spirit, we should 
have a share, if Quakerism meets the need of striving 
hearts and restless spirits in this twentieth century 
life. 

There is a tendency among some Friends to look 
upon a yearly meeting as the authorized means of 
maintaining the customs and testimonies of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and upon a General Conference as a 
natural and suitable promoter of new and varied in- 
terests which pertain to our welfare. As a matter of 
fact such a distinction does not and should not exist. 
The General Conference is perhaps by the nature of 
its organization, a safer place to try experiments, but 
inasmuch as yearly meetings come so much more fre- 
quently, and to them officially come the reports of 
almost every interest which affects the Society, they 
should stand pre-eminently as working units. 

Every annual meeting ought to mark distinct 
progress in working out what we consider our mission 
among men. When Philadelphia and New York 
Yearly Meetings have passed into history this year, 
their members ought to have increased faith in the 
power of the Quaker ideal to meet human needs, to be 
more willing in both flesh and spirit to extend its 
work, and to see with somewhat clearer vision the 
next step ahead. The cumulative forces which cen- 
ter in a yearly meeting ought to be transformed into 
momentum capable of making real advances in the 
extension of Friends’ principles and influence in the 
year that follows. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

The alumni and other friends of Princeton Uni- 
versity are trying to raise a special fund of $2,500,- 
000. This is not to be applied to buildings and equip- 
ments, but is to be used chiefly in employing a large 
number of additional tutors and instructors, who will 
enter into close personal relations with the students 
as teachers, guides and friends. One of the disadvan- 
tages of the university as at present conducted is the 
lack of the personal touch. The Philadelphia Ledger 
says: “ The great value of the small college consists 
in the smallness of its classes and the intimate rela- 
tions between students and professors.” 
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Leigh Hunt, an American business man and trav- 
eler, says there is an opening for educated negroes in 
the Soudan, as superintendents of cotton plantations. 
Four Tuskegee negroes who were sent over last year 
by Booker T. Washington have done well and have 
sent for others to join them. White men cannot 
stand the climate of Soudan, but it seems to agree 
with the American negro, and those who understand 
agriculture, and are industrious, may become success- 
ful cotton planters. 


Many of our readers are familiar with the merciful 
work of Dr. Willard T. Grenfell for the deep sea 
fishermen of Labrador. He has recently visited this 
country for the purpose of raising money for the 
Labrador Medical Mission, and has received about 
$12,000, which is about half the amount immediately 
needed. As Dr. Grenfell cannot at the same time be 
setting broken bones, amputating frozen feet, curing 
diseases, directing co-operative stores, driving dog 
teams, and competing generally with grog boats, un- 
scrupulous traders and Arctic weather in Labrador, 
and raising funds in the United States, a number of 
his friends have formed The Grenfell Association. 
Membership in this Association, for one year, is open 
to any one who will send, with name and address, 
two dollars to Eugene Delano, treasurer, 59 Wall 
Street, New York. To the treasurer, also, may be 
sent any additional contributions for the work of Dr. 
Grenfell. An accounting of the money thus raised 
will be rendered in an annual report. 


Two child labor bills have been signed by Gover- 
nor Pennypacker. The Garner bill was drafted at 
the request of John Mitchell, president of the United 
Mine Workers, and prohibits the employment of 
children under 14 years of age around the outside of 
coal mines, and under 16 years of age on the inside 
of such mines. . It further provides that no persons 
under 21 years of age shall be employed either inside 
or outside anthracite mines until they have secured 
a certificate from the school authorities saying that 
they can read and write the English language. 

The Delaney bill is a compromise on the measures 
introduced at the request of the Pennsylvania Child 
Labor Committee and kindred organizations. It 
raises the limit of children employed in factories 
from 13 to 14 years; fixes ten hours as a legal day’s 
work; authorizes school authorities to issue employ- 
ment certificates, and enlarges the powers of the 
State Factory Inspector and his deputies. 


Under the care of the Free Lecture Corps of the 
Board of Education of New York City there were 
given during the past season in the several boroughs 
of New York 4,650 of these free lectures by 493 
specialists. These lectures were attended by 1,155,- 
000 people. The cost of the lectures averaged $27.96 
each, and the cost per auditor was 11} cents. This 
includes the pay and expenses of the lecturer, the 
pay of the stereopticon operator, the cost of gas and 
all expenses except rent. For this no allowance is 


made, as most of these lectures were given in public 
school assembly rooms or places for which no charge 
is made, 


The bill regulating the practice of and licensing of 
osteopathic practitioners has been vetoed by Gover- 
nor Pennypacker. The Governor put himself on 
record as not being able to make out what osteopathy 
is. And so the State of Pennsylvania must continue 
its attitude of intolerance toward this newest and 
most dangerous of the rivals to the old schools of 
medicine. 


The strike in Chicago, with the rioting and blood- 
shed accompanying it, is a matter of national inter- 
est. Many of those who have taken sides and formed 
opinions have not a clear idea of the causes of this 
disturbance. More than a year ago, as a result of ar- 
bitration between the garment workers of Chicago 
and their employers, the latter agreed to employ only 
union workers for a definite period. Before that 
period had expired the employers’ union, pursuant to 
a formal declaration of their national federation in 
favor of “the open shop,” violated its agreement by 
locking out union workers and employing non-union 
workers. Because of this breach of contract the gar- 
ment workers’ union struck last fall. They sought 
the sympathetic aid of the teamsters’ union, but this 
was not given them until their strike was practically 
lost. The teamsters’ strike was confined to one house 
in the congested district, and was soon called off. 
Then the employers locked out some of the teamsters, 
and a new strike was declared by the teamsters, which 
is still in progress. For this strike it appears that the 
employers’ union was well prepared, although it 
seemed to come like a bolt out of a clear sky. It re- 
fused to consider any adjustment while the strike 
lasted. It provoked the second strike in cold blood 
when the first had been abandoned. And it refuses 
to consider any terms of settlement whatever, even 
to secure the public peace, declaring that its purpose 
is to destroy the teamsters’ union. To throw the mat- 
ter into the Federal courts, this employers’ union has 
organized a local teaming company under the laws of 
West Virginia. This gives these Chicago men the 
legal right to go into the Federal courts in Illinois as 
citizens of West Virginia. 

The employers declare that there is nothing to ar- 
bitrate, as the only issue is the free use of the streets 
and the right to sell goods freely. In a letter written 
to the Taft Teaming Company they specified five 
other issues: (1) Inviolability of teamsters’ contracts; 
(2) intolerability of sympathetic strikes; (3) assertion 
that they do not discriminate against organized team- 
sters; (4) assertion that they are not resisting labor 
unions; and (5) that members of the teamsters’ union 
are guilty of violence, intimidation and coercion. If 
these issues do exist, they are arbitrable; and if the 
employers believe themselves in the right they will 
welcome arbitration, in order to put an end to the 


-bloodshed and rioting. Labor unions often resort to 


methods that cannot be justified, but in a conflict be- 
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tween employers and employed the sympathies of 
lovers of justice must be on the side of those who are 
willing to arbitrate. 


NOTES BY THE WAY. 

At Concord Quarterly Meeting, held in Wilming- 
ton last week, the query relating to the ministry pro- 
duced the usual discussion. There was a diversity of 
opinion as to the real meaning and application of a 
part of the query. Some held that the latter clause, 
which calls for a testimony “ against the system of a 
professional ministry,” was an attack upon the per- 
son of the so-called professional minister, and an as- 
sault upon the time-honored system which prevails in 
other religious bodies. Other Friends claimed that 
no such meaning could be read into the query; that 
it was entirely for home application, and was not even 
a criticism of the pastoral system of the churches. 
There was a feeling expressed that matters would go 
quite as well with us if the latter clause of the Third 
Query were dropped from the Discipline. By far the 
most suggestive action taken by this large quarterly 
meeting was the decision to send back to the monthly 
meetings for their consideration a proposition to con- 
sider the advisability of dividing the queries into 
three parts, each part to be read and answered at dif- 
ferent sessions of the quarterly meeting. This con- 
cern came up in a minute from one of the monthly 
meetings. The desire in the suggestion is to more 
equally divide the business coming before the quar- 
terly meetings. In connection with the minute re- 
ferred to there was quite an expression in favor of 
adopting the English system of treating the queries; 
that is, reading them in the business meetings, and 
leaving their consideration and answer to the indi- 
vidual conscience. The meeting took no official 
action in this particular, but it was suggested that 
representatives take this concern back to their month- 
ly meetings for consideration. It was suggested by 
one Friend that the queries, and possibly the advices, 
might be read in the meetings for worship, as a 
means of increasing life in them. 

%* & * 


There lies before us an anonymous communication, 
which lodges a complaint of lack of warmth and cor- 
diality in one of our meetings near Philadelphia. It 
is claimed in this communication that three persons, 
two of them not Friends, visited the meeting in ques- 


tion, and no one spoke to them. It is also inferred 
that in the opinion of the writer such a seeming neg- 
lect would not have characterized a church having a 
paid pastor, and the varied social machinery which 
goes with the ordinary church arrangement. The 
probability is that the experience recorded by this 
correspondent was exceptional, and the inference we 
know is not well grounded. The writer has at differ- 
ent times attended church service where he was a 
stranger, and no member of the church, pastor or lay- 
man, paid the slightest attention to him. He was not 
greatly disturbed by this fact, and did not charge it 


up to a neglect of hospitality on the part of church‘ 
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people. We believe that in all our meetings there is 
a concern to welcome strangers, and that such is the 
universal practice. It is a fact that visitors to meet- 
ings of all sorts are often as much to blame for any 
seeming neglect in the matter of social recognition as 
the members. It is not possible for anybody or 
everybody, at the close of a religious meeting to 
speak to everybody else. The regular attenders of a 
meeting are not sure of the names or familiar with 
the faces of the people who nominally belong to, but 
only occasionally attend, the meeting. ‘There are left- 
hand as well as right-hand errors in the matter of the 
recognition of strangers. It seems pretty plain that 
a Friend who attends a strange meeting, if he is real 
Friendly himself, should take pains to make himself 
known to the members of the meeting, without wait- 
ing to be hunted up and signaled out by others. Most 
of these little derelictions will disappear when the 
visitor and the visited are both bent upon meeting 
each other half way. 
& & & 


Abington Quarterly Meeting met at Horsham on 
Fifth-day of last week, with a more than usual num- 
ber in attendance. In this meeting there was no dis- 
cussion of the Third Query. There was considerable 
concern exhibited regarding the statistical queries, 
and the matter of teaching in the First-day schools. 
The ever-present question of a slightly-declining 
membership, notwithstanding additions by request, 
called forth considerable expression. In the main the 
declining birthrate escaped notice as one of the causes 
for our lack of a satisfactory increase in numbers. 
The birthrate in the United States in 1900 was 27.2 
per thousand of population. In most of the quarterly 
meetings which we have attended the birthrate in our 
Society is reported at from a quarter to an eighth be- 
low the general birthrate. ‘This matter has been re- 
ferred to before, and needs consideration in any at- 
tempt to explain our own situation. 


*%* & & 


West Nottingham meeting, which has from its 
foundation held its sessions in the old meeting house 
in the country a mile and a half from Rising Sun, 
Marvland, has for several months met in a neat and 
nicely-appointed room donated by Edwin Buffington, 
in the village. The result is the development of 
an increased interest in and attendance at the meet- 
ing. With our friend Edwin as the minister, noth- 
ing was necessary to make the people take an interest 
in the meeting, but to take the meeting to the peo- 
ple. On First-day last the meeting for worship was 
attended, and in the afternoon the Young Friends’ 
Association held a largely-attended meeting, at which 
the liquor problem was considered. In the evening 
a conference discussed “ The Needs of the Society of 
Friends,” under three sections, the discussion being 
opened in each case by a paper on the topic up for 
consideration. Sarah Scott Buffington read a help- 
ful and progressive paper on “ The Meeting as a So- 
cial and Intellectual as well as a Religious Center.” 
She held that the social instinct and the intellectual 
faculty could be used to promote religious life and 
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fellowship, and that, in fact, these features and facul- 
ties were as divinely sent as any other. Belle Mooney 
Haines had for her topic, “ Friendly Methods of 
Arousing Dormant Life.” She thought that our sys- 
tem, when wisely used in the light of present-day 
needs, afforded an almost unlimited field for the asser- 
tion of the dormant powers in us—social, spiritual 
and intellectual. She was insistent that we should 
not allow a slavish allegiance to tradition regarding 
the non-essential in method, to thwart the working of 
the spirit that is within us, but that we should see that 
our meetings were held in the life. “ The Duty of 
the Meeting to its Members, and the Duties of the 
Members to the Meeting,” was discussed in a paper 
by Jeanette Reynolds. She thought the meeting 
owed to the members social and religious fellowship 
and inspiration, and the members owe the meeting 
interest and service. The two obligations shade into 
each other, and need mutual recognition and observ- 
ance. West Nottingham Meeting, and the village of 
Rising Sun, greatly misses the consecrated and con- 
cerned service of Walter Buffington, who about a 
year ago passed on into the great beyond. He has 
left behind him an immortal memory, cherished by 
his widow, his family and the whole neighborhood. 
A number of Friends from Oxford, Eastland and 
other points were in “the Sun” on First-day. The 
meeting at East Nottingham is being held together by 
a loyal company, who are pretty sure to receive en- 
couragement and inspiration from the Friends at 
West Nottingham, as a result of the uplift going on 
at Rising Sun. BW. Ws 


NEWS AND VIEWS FROM BRITISH 
EXCHANGES. 


Joseph Rowntree, father of the late John Wilhelm, 
gives a personal estimate of the concern which his 
son had for the welfare of the Society of Friends, in 
the last number of the British Friend. He says that 
what John Wilhelm “ specially desired was the revi- 
talizing of the Society of Friends and a great increase 
of spiritual power in our meetings.” ‘To this end he 
wished for the development of a capable ministry. 
“He greatly desired that many should be called to 
the service of the ministry, and should seek to equip 
themselves for it, and make it the chief aim and pur- 
pose of their lives.” It may be thought by some that 
this concern might mean the establishment of a pro- 
fessional ministry. But there is nothing in it incon- 
sistent with a free gospel ministry as we understand 
it on this side of the Atlantic. The desire is not ex- 
pressed that ministers should do nothing but preach. 
Surely it is not impossible for one to earn his daily 
bread by any sort of labor, and at the same time make 
his chief purpose a helpful type of spiritual service 
both in our meetings and in daily walk and conver- 
sation. 

* * & 


The Friend (London), Fourth month 14th, con- 
tains a communication from which we make the fol- 
lowing extract: “The members of the Friends’ 
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Prayer Legion, having for some years prayed for the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the Society of 
Friends, hail with thankfulness the gracious visita- 
tion which has already made its mark in some of our 
meetings.” Evidently they do some things in Eng- 
land differently from what we do in this country. 

#2 


According to The Friend, of London, for Fourth 
month 21st, the Adult School movement is growing 
rapidly throughout England. The number of peo- 
ple coming under the influence of these schools is 
really remarkable. What is known as the Severn 
Street School had an average attendance of 6,804 
during Second month. ‘The Midland Association, 
comprising a number of schools in a given district, 
now has a membership of 17,000. Twenty new 
schools have been started in different parts of Eng- 
land within a few weeks. The Friend says: “ From 
all parts of the country comes news of higher spir- 
itual tone, more direct results, and greater activity in 
reaching outsiders.” As we understand it, the schools 
are sometimes carried on by Friends in spite of 
Friends. If the meeting is not in unity with the 
movement, concerned Friends take the matter up, 
provide places for the schools and pay the bills. An 
American adaptation of the Adult School movement 
by our Friends is in order. 

* & & 

The Friends’ Social Union is an organization hav- 
ing for its purpose the creation of “a sound and 
healthy public opinion with regard to the distribu- 
tion of charitable relief.” Our English Friends are 
recognizing that what was manifestly a matter for in- 
dividual concern and treatment a generation or so 
ago, is now something that must be dealt with along 
the lines of intelligent co-operation. A discriminat- 
ing article on the work of the Union, in the last num- 
ber of The Friend, contains this suggestive state- 
ment: “ To imagine that we can abolish poverty or 
criminality or disease without painstaking thought 
and continuity of purpose is to act very much on the 
lines of the fool in Horace who sits down by the bank 
of the stream and waits for it to flow by so that he 


may cross over.” 
* & & 


At a recent public meeting in Bradford, Alfred IIl- 
ingworth, who was a member of Parliament from 
1880 to 1895, gave some experiences regarding the 
legislative treatment of militarism. He said that 
“there came periods of delirium to the House of 
Commons.” At the time of the Franco-German war, 
Mr. Gladstone was driven by members on his own 
side to increase the forces by ten thousand men at a 
cost of two million pounds. Sir Wilfrid Lawson and 
Mr. Illingworth resolved that if they could get only 
one man to go into the lobby with them, they would 
have a division on that vote. Strange as it may 
seem, only seven men in the House of Commons 
voted against the proposal. Mr. Illingworth said that 
if “ the House was to be influenced, a much stronger 
impression must be made on the candidates when they 
were before the constituencies. It was no use in de- 
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pending on unpledged men.” It is just as certain in 
the United States that we will get no capable and con- 
sistent legislative opposition to militarism from men 
who have no conviction on the subject, or who are 
not made to understand that their constituents are 
opposed to a military government. 


BUCKS FIRST-DAY SCHOOL UNION. 


An interesting session of the Bucks County First- 
day School Union was held in the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Bristol, on Seventh-day, the 29th. Although 
the attendance was not large, representatives were 
present from all the schools in the union, and but six 
of the twenty-six delegates failed to respond to the 
roll call. 

The meeting, which was in charge of Prof. George 
H. Nutt, as clerk, was called to order at half past ten 
o'clock. After the observance of the customary si- 
lence, the assistant clerk, Isabel Worthington, of 
Buckingham, proceeded to read the statistical re- 
ports, showing officers and teachers, 73; pupils en- 
rolled, 685; average attendance, 437. The reports 
were from 9 of the 11 schools. 

One feature of the reports as a whole, which called 
forth the first discussion of the day, was the almost 
total lack of teachers’ meetings. This was thought 
by Charles Hancock, of Langhorne; Dr. Joshua Jan- 
ney, of Riverton, and John M. Stapler, of Newtown, 
to be a mistake, since by frequent meetings teachers 
could be of great assistance to each other. Prof. 


George L. Maris and Barclay Eyre, of Dolington, ex- 


pressed the belief that, except for special business, 
teachers’ meetings were not necessary in schools 
where the classes were pursuing entirely different 
courses of study. Prof. Maris appealed very strongly 
to teachers and pupils of the First-day schools for 
more earnestness in the work, and expressed the be- 
lief that it should be the duty of each one to make an 
effort to bring people who have no church connec- 
tions into the First-day school. 

Some of the Friends thought that the First-day 
schools are not sufficiently attractive to young peo- 
ple, that the time had come for making a change in 
the traditional methods. Vocal music was suggested 
as being an attraction which Friends might profitably 
introduce. ‘This opinion was voiced by Dr. Joshua 
Janney and William Ivins, of Langhorne. Florence 
K. Blackfan and Martha C. Wilson thought that the 
First-day schools are fully as attractive as those of 
other churches, and that any such changes would not 
be acceptable to the younger generation. Later dur- 
ing the meeting, Prof. Nutt said that he thought 
Friends should be very careful in making changes 
simply for the sake of being more like other denomi- 
nations. 

After an hour’s interval, during which lunch was 
served by Bristol Friends, the union again assem- 
bled. The first half hour was devoted to the Bristol 
First-day school, which was represented by Louisa 
Iredell, who read Whittier’s poem, “ The Christian,” 
and by Anna W. Cabeen, who read a beautifully-pre- 
pared paper on “ Pestalozzi-Froebel Haus,” a fa- 
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mous philanthropic institution in Berlin. The writer 
of the paper had visited the Froebel house when tray- 
eling in Germany, and being herself a teacher of the 
kindergarten, she was naturally deeply interested in 
the work which is there accomplished. 

After a recitation from James Whitcomb Riley 
by Eleanor Worthington, Charles Hancock opened 
the discussion of the question, “ How Can the First- 
day School be of Greater Benefit to the Meeting?” 
He admitted that the school did not always increase 
the membership of the meeting, but said that mem- 
bers were not so much needed as spirituality. Five- 
minute papers on the subject were presented by 
Louisa Wright, of Makefield, and Anna M. Ely 
Smith, of Doylestown, who told of methods which 
under her observation had seemed to prove most help- 
ful. The conditions in the various meetings and 
schools as brought out in the discussion are so widely 
different that no single plan could be prescribed to 
fit all needs. In the meetings where there is no vocal 
ministry, it seemed to be the general idea that read- 
ings from Scripture or other good sources would be 
helpful, although the meeting was not unanimously 
in favor of such a course. 


Prof. Nutt said that it should be the mission of the 
First-day school to provide thought in the minds of 
the young, which would guide them to the proper 
attitude in the silent meeting and teach them the 
meaning of the quiet worship. 

The last subject considered was the question of 
sociability in Friends’ meeting. Here, too, there was 
difference of opinion, some holding that Friends are 
not truly sociable, and do not always hasten to wel- 
come the stranger within the gates, and others ex- 
pressing the belief that while not so vociferous in 
greeting, they are perhaps more sincere than others. 
Stephen Betts, William Ivins, Prof. Maris, Anna E. 
Smith and others joined in the discussion, at the close 
of which Friends were asked not to place too much 
importance upon numbers, and reminded that the 
minority has led every great movement in the world’s 
history. The moment the men of a minority swell 
the numbers of a majority they cease to belong to the 
front ranks. 

The meeting closed with an impressive silence. 


—Doylestown Intelligencer. 


NEW PRINCIPAL AT ABINGTON. 


Friends’ boarding and day school at Abington, in 
Montgomery Co., just north of Philadelphia, is to be 
during the coming year under the care of Louis B. 
Ambler, who has been appointed principal. Louis 
Ambler has for four years past been Superintendent 
of the Educational Interests of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and has had much to do with several im- 
portant educational conferences that have recently 
been held in or near Philadelphia, and in the move- 
ment for a carefully planned and thought out Course 
of Study for Friends’ Schools. He is a graduate of 
West Chester State Normal School, and later studied 
at the University of Michigan. He began his work in 
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Friendly education as principal of Martin Academy, 
at Kennett Square, Pa., and was afterward principal 
of the Boys’ Intermediate School at Fifteenth and 
Race Streets, Philadelphia. He is already thorough- 
ly familiar with the situation at Abington and its 
possibilities as a center of Friendly educational work, 
for he was once before principal of that school, hav- 
ing given it up in 1899 to take up studies in peda- 
gogy, psychology and history in the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he took the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and later that of Master of Arts. 

Perhaps no one among us is better informed as to 
all that concerns the educational situation among 
Friends. During the four years that he has been 
Superintendent of Educational Interests of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting he has kept in touch with edu- 
cational matters in the Society generally. 

Abington school has probably the longest continu- 
ous history of any school in Pennsylvania. Its foun- 
dation was a gift of land to Abington Meeting two 
hundred and nine years ago, the date of the deed 
being 1696, the land being donated for the founding 
and maintaining of a school. This school was the 
educational center of that thickly settled Friendly 
community, was largely attended, and kept its hold 
upon the people even after the establishment of the 
public schools. In 1888 it was rebuilt and reopened 
as a boarding school, though the day attendance con- 
tinued larger even than the boarding attendance. Its 
endowment of land has greatly increased in value in 
recent years, and forms a foundation that, when fully 


developed, will enable the school to become one of the 
very strongest educational institutions of the Society 


of Friends. Since its reorganization as a boarding 
school there have been three different principals in 
charge—Arthur H. Tomlinson, Louis B. Ambler and 
George M. Downing. 


HAGUE CONFERENCE ANNIVERSARY— 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CELEBRATING IT. 


A request recently received for suggestions as to a 
program for the celebration of May 18th, the anni- 
versary of The Hague Conference in 1899, demands 
a public response, as many are in need of suggestions 
at this time. The Secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education has just issued a notable 
circular to the teachers of the State in which he says: 


A statute which has made the school laws of Massachusetts 
famous for more than a century imposes upon all instructors 
of youth the obligation to use their best endeavors to instill 
into the minds of the children and youth committed to their 
care the principles of “ love of country, humanity and universal 
benevolence.” It has become a general practice in schools to 
stimulate the love of country by special exercises in connection 
with the public holidays, February 22d, April 19th, and May 
30th. 

A favorable opportunity to cultivate the other two virtues, 
“humanity and universal benevolence,” is now afforded in the 
setting apart of the 18th of May in commemoration of the 
opening of The Hague conference May 18th, 1899. This day is 
to be widely celebrated in Europe and by numerous organiza- 
tions in America. 

The Board of Education recommends that appropriate ex- 
ercises be held in the schools of Massachusetts on May 
18th, for the purpose of emphasizing the blessings of peace, of 
showing the superiority of arbitration over war, and of exalt- 
ing the brotherhood of nations. 
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Such exercises might profitably include brief accounts of 
the settlement of recent international disputes by arbitration, 
together with quotations, readings and recitations concerning 
peace from the writings of Washington, Sumner and other 
statesmen, and from the poems of Holmes, Lowell and 
Whittier. 

An appropriate motto for the day would be: “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” 


The Chautauqua Circles, at the instigation of 
Bishop Vincent, are to celebrate May 18th, and a sup- 
ply of programs is in order. The Journal of Educa- 
tion, published at 29a Beacon Street, Boston, and the 
Ohio School Journal, of Columbus, O., are reported 
as preparing suggestions for school programs. 

The following material is suited for most audiences 
over a dozen years of age: Recitations of Longfel- 
low’s “ Arsenal at Springfield,” Lowell’s “ Father- 
land,” Robert Burns’s “ A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

Among hymns suitable to be sung on the occasion 
are Holmes’s “ Angel of Peace,” Chorley’s “ God the 
All-terrible,” Smith’s “ The Morning Light is Break- 
ing,” “ Hush the loud cannon’s roar,” and especially 
John Addington Symmonds’s “ These things shall be! 
A loftier race.” 


These things shall be! A loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong, 
Not to spill human blood, but dare 
All that may plant man’s lordship firm 
On earth and fire and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free; 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


New arts shall bloom, of loftier mold, 
And mightier music thrill the skies; 

And every life shall be a song, 
When all the earth is paradise. 


There shall be no more sin, nor shame, 
And wrath and wrong shall fettered lie; 
For man shall be at one with God 
In bonds of firm necessity. 


(Sung to Duke Street.) 


For recitation of prose passages, Sumner’s three 

“ Addresses on War,” gathered into one volume and 
sold at cost, price 50 cents, by Ginn & Co., 29 Beacon 
Street, Boston, furnish hundreds of passages which 
our school boys should learn by heart. For the sum 
of ten to fifteen cents the American Peace Society, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, will send postpaid a mass 
of material which will be invaluable to all who desire 
the latest and best information as to world organiza- 
tion, the cost of war and of armed peace. The 
“ Story of the Christ of the Andes,” illustrated, can 
be had by sending a two-cent stamp (not a stamped 
envelope). ‘This has so profoundly interested a well 
known New York banker that he is contemplating 
the purchase of a million copies for distribution. A 
valuable pamphlet on “ International Arbitration,” 
the gist of which should be presented at every meet- 
ing held on May 18th, can be had for five cents, and, 
for the same price, “ A Primer of the Peace Move- 
ment” is offered for this occasion at one-half the 
‘ regular price. Washington’s words on militarism 
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and “ Economic Facts for Practical People,” costing 
one cent each, will also be found useful. 

Special effort should be made to present new in- 
formation regarding the epoch-making movements 
towards peace which are not yet recorded in text- 
books and are little understood. Too often peace 
meetings have been fruitless of results because the 
definite, practical methods for the ending of war have 
been little understood by program-makers and speak- 
ers. What is needed is not so much inspiration or 
exhortation as clear, fresh information. Special em- 
phasis should be laid on the next great step in world 
organization—an International Advisory Congress. 
Ample information about this also can be obtained 
of the secretary of the Peace Society. 

Hundreds of meetings arranged by women con- 
nected with the National Council of Women have 
been held all over the country each year since the 
opening of The Hague Court. As the newly-appoint- 
ed chairman of the Peace Demonstration department 
in the National Council of Women, I earnestly beg 
all women to do their utmost to improve the rare 
opportunities which this new international celebra- 
tion affords. 

One of the most useful bits of service is to get your 
local press to reprint the State circular quoted above, 
another is to request all the clergy of your town to 
preach on peace on the Sunday before or after May 
18th. I shall at all times be glad to correspond with 
any who are interested in peace propaganda. 

Lveta Ars Mean. 

39 Newbury Street, Boston. 


WAR TOO EXPENSIVE. 

Slowly, vet inevitably, the conviction is growing 
that war is an excessively expensive method of adjust- 
ing disputes between nations. . . . Under modern 
conditions, at least, its cost is so enormous that we are 
more and more inclined to cast about for some substi- 
tute. Wars, indeed, and rumors of war are still with 
us; and the twentieth century has opened in a man- 
ner not wholly reassuring to the advocate of peace. 
Yet even as fierce combat rages, nations are nego- 
tiating treaties by which its recurrence shall be made 
less probable; and it is no longer deemed an unprofit- 
able and ignoble thing to make a sober reckoning of 
the evils which war entails. The day may be far dis- 
tant when swords shall be beaten into ploughshares 
and battleships converted into the merchantable steel 
of commerce, but the time has already arrived when it 
is possible to secure a respectful hearing for the cause 
of international arbitration, and a plea for peace is 
received with something more than simple curiosity 
or impatient dissent.—Charles J. Bullock, in the 
Atlantic. 


We Anglo-Saxons are letting the Sabbath slip 
from us. We have just come from the joyful festival 
of Easter, but most of us forget that every Sabbath 
ought to be an Easter, too.—Margaret E. Sangster, 
an a recent address. 
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IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


The fire upon the hearth is low, 
And there is stillness everywhere, 
And, like winged spirits, here and there 
The firelight shadows fluttering go. 
And as the shadows round me creep, 
A childless treble breaks the gloom, 
And softly from a further room 
Comes: “ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


And somehow, with that little prayer 
And that sweet treble in my ears, 
My thought goes back to distant years, 
And lingers with a dear one there; 
And as I hear my child’s amen, 
My mother’s faith comes back to me— 
Crouched at her side I seem to be, 
And mother holds my hands again. 


Oh, for an hour in that dear place! 
Oh, for the peace of that dear time! 
Oh, for that childish trust sublime! 
Oh, for a glimpse of mother’s face! 
Yet, as the shadows round me creep, 
I do not seem to be alone— 
Sweet magic of that treble tone, 
And “ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 
—Eugene Field. 


DEATHS. 

COOK.—At Marion, Ia., Third month 22d, 1905, William 
Cook, in his 8lst year. He was born at Chatham, Chester 
County, Pa., son of John and Hannah (Peirce) Cook, members 
of the Society of Friends. He is survived by his widow, Mary 
C. (Swayne) Cook; two daughters, Elizabeth Cook and Emma 
©. Swayne, and a son, Charles 8. Cook, all residing at Marion, 
Ia. He held several positions of trust during a residence of 
over fifty years in Iowa, and in every relation in life he ex- 


emplified the declaration of the poet, “An honest man’s the 
noblest work of God.” 


HICKS.—At her home, Westbury, Long Island, Fifth month 
7th, 1905, Rachel W. Hicks, widow of Samuel Hicks, in her 85th 
year. 


WHITE.—Suddenly, at the home of her son, Edward T. 
White, Waterford, Va., Fourth month 5th, 1905, Sarah G. 
White, in her 91st year. She was a member of Fairfax Par- 
ticular and Monthly Meetings. For several years she had not 
been able to attend meeting, yet still manifested an interest in 
it, and was glad to have reports of it. At times her sufferings 
were very great, but she was always cheerful, and was often 
heard to say: “I can’t survive many more such attacks, but 
when the time comes I am ready.” She always had a welcome 
for her friends, who loved to spend a while with her. Her 
dear presence will be sadly missed in the home where she was 
tenderly cared for by her son and his wife. 

Interment on Fourth month 7th, in Friends’ Burial Ground 
at Fairfax, Loudoun County, Va. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Educational Committee, 
representing the sub-committee on cabinet specimens for 
schools belonging to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, have speci- 
mens to distribute. Schools desiring such should apply with a 
stamp to Rebecca B. Nicholson, 523 Cooper Street, Camden, 
N. J. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of Friends’ Book Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia will be held in Room No, 4, Fifteenth 
and Race Streets, Philadelphia, on Second-day, Fifth month 
15th, 1905, at 7.30 p.m. 


Samvuer B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





Friends in attendance at Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will 
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note that while the meeting houses at Fourth Street, Race 
Street, Girard Avenue, and Thirty-fifth and Lancaster Avenue, 
are open for public worship in the morning and evening, it is 
only at Fairhill, Germantown Avenue and Cambria Street, 
that there is a meeting for worship in the afternoon. This 
meeting is at 3.30. The only other meeting in the afternoon 
is the meeting of the First-day schools at Race Street. 





The Christian League of Philadelphia, which has now com- 
pleted its tenth year of public service in the enforcement of 
laws, betterment of civic conditions and mission work in the 
Chinese quarter of Philadelphia, is making an appeal for aid. 
Its record commends it to our favor. Fifteen hundred dollars 
per annum is now needed in addition to forty-five hundred dol- 
lars now contributed by those interested in its work. All in- 
terested in placing to the best possible advantage whatever 
they may have for philanthropic work might well look into 
what the Christian League is doing. Full information as to 
its work may be obtained by addressing or calling on Charles 
H. Bond, 631 Chestnut Street, Room 26. 








GENERAL CONFERENCE PHILANTHROPIC 
INTERESTS. 

A meeting of the Philanthropic Committee of Friends’ Gen- 
eral Conference will be held in the Meeting House, Fourth and 
West Streets, Wilmington, Delaware, on Seventh-day, Sixth 
month 3d, 1905. 

Morning, afternoon and evening sessions will be held, and 
it is probable that a public meeting will be arranged for First- 
day afternoon. The first session will be held at 11 a.m. on 
Seventh-day. 

Members of this committee, officers of other Philanthropic 
Committees, and all others interested are urgently requested to 
attend. 

Members of the committee unable to be present will please 
report in writing to the secretary with such suggestions in re- 
lation to the work of the committee as they may feel like 
making. 

Chairmen of the Philanthropic Committees of the seven 
Yearly Meetings will please report in detail, the general char- 
acter of their organization and their methods of work, and di- 
rect the clerk of sub-committees, or superintendents of depart- 
ments of special lines of work to report in full not later than 
Fifth month 20th, to the superintendents of the General Con- 
ference. 

Superintendents of the General Conference will please make 
full reports of the work done, and suggestions for futtre work, 
in their special fields of labor. All reports should be forwarded 
promptly to the secretary. 

Wilmington Friends extend an invitation to the committee 
and others who may be present to remain over Seventh-day 
night, and request that all who expect to do so will forward 
their names to the secretary. 


Joun WILLIAM HUTCHINSON, Chairman. 
Bertua L. BROOMELL, Secretary, 
808 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 








EVENING MEETINGS OF PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING WEEK. 
On Seventh-day, the 13th, at 8 p.m., in Race Street Meeting 
House, there will be a joint meeting under the care of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union and the Yearly Meeting’s Philanthropic 
Committee. On the part of the Universal Peace Union this 
will be the celebration of the fifth anniversary of the opening 
of The Hague Court. The speakers will be Dr. Edward H. 
Magill, of New York City; Frederick A. Hinckley, minister of 
Spring Garden Unitarian Church; J. Clarence Lee, minister of 
the Universalist Church; Henry W. Wilbur, and others. 
On Second-day evening, at 8 o’clock, in Race Street Meeting 
House, the half-yearly General Conference of the Young 
Friends’ Associations of all the Yearly Meetings will be held. 
Dr. Charles McDowell, of the New York Association, will pre- 
side. The subject will be “The Concerned Citizen and 
Present-day Politics.” The speakers will be Franklin S. Ed- 
monds, Lecturer on Law at Swarthmore College, who will speak 
on “Ideals in Civie Life,” and Mickel C. Paul, former mem- 
ber of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, whose subject will be 
“The Immediate Duty as to Public Affairs.” General discus- 
sion will follow. 
On Third-day evening, at 7.45, Dr. Jesse H. Holmes will 








speak on “ Temperance; ” Henry W. Wilbur, on “ Publications.” 
A part of the evening is also to be given to the subject of 
“ Purity.” 

On Fourth-day, at 8 p.m., the meeting will be under care of 
the First-day school workers. Caroline E. Hall, of Swarth- 
more First-day School, will open the discussion on the ques- 
tion, “Is it desirable to invite our young Friends to confirm 
their membership during the years of minority ?” Several 
other Friends have been asked to take part in the discussion. 
The whole subject of birthright membership and its relation 
to religious education will be up for consideration. 

On Fifth-day, at 7.45, the meeting will be under care of the 
Philanthropic Committee. There will be an illustrated address 
on “Colored America” by George F. Richings, who is well 
known for his work along this line. From 8.45 to 9.45 there 


will be a conference on mission work among women and chil- 
dren. 


THE NATIONAL PURITY CONFERENCE. 

On account of a conflict in date with the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union Convention at Los Angeles, the 
time of holding the National Purity Conference at La Crosse, 
Wis., announcement of which was made in these columns 
(Fourth month 15th), has been changed from Tenth month 
24th, 25th and 26th, to Tenth month 17th, 18th and 19th. This 
will make it possible for some delegates from the East to stop 
in La Crosse on their way to Los Angeles. 

A general invitation is heartily extended to Christian people 
who are striving for a higher standard of Purity, to devote 
their best efforts to the interests of this Conference, to attend 
its sessions and participate in its deliberations. 

Comparatively few speakers will be announced on the pub- 
lished program, the object being to afford everyone desiring it 
an opportunity to address the meetings, either in the Confer- 
ence sessions or the regular discussions. 

Announcements, giving further information as to program, 
railroad rates, and other details, will be issued several weeks 
preceding the Conference and sent to all who desire them. 

B. S. Steadwell, chairman, La Crosse, Wis., president, North- 
western Purity Association; Elizabeth B. Grannis, 5 East 12th 
Street, New York City, president, National Christian League 
for Purity; O. Edward Janney, 837 North Eutaw Street, Balti- 
more, Md., president, American Purity Alliance; J. B. Cald- 


well, 81 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, IIl., president, National Purity 
Association. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Prof. and Mrs. Pearson entertained the “ Fireside” (“a vil- 
lage circle”) in Somerville Hall on Fourth-day evening, the 
3d inst. The girls of the college repeated their May-day en- 
tertainment, and Prof. Pearson read an appropriate selection. 
After collection on Fifth-day morning, the students and 
faculty were treated to a surprise in the form of an illustrated 
lecture by Jeremiah W. Jenks, Professor of Politics and 
Political Science at Cornell. His subject was “ Life in the In- 
terior of China,” and his pictures were of his own personal ob- 
servations while traveling in that country. Prof. Jenks was 
at Indiana University while Dr. Swain was there, and was Dr. 
Brooks’ instructor, as he was then a student at the university. 
The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Epsilon Chapter of 
the Phi Beta Kappa was held in Parrish Hall on Sixth-day 
evening. Announcement was made of the election at a busi- 
ness meeting in the afternoon of Louis N. Robinson and Lynn 
L. Merritt, of the Class of 1905, as members of the society, and 
of Dr. Swain as an honorary member. Prof. Garrett W. 
Thompson read a poem, written for the occasion, entitled, 
“Ode to Phi Beta Kappa.” The principal entertainment of the 
evening was an able address by Edwin A. Grosvenor, LL.D., 
Professor of Modern Government and International Law in 
Amherst College. His subject was “The Evolution of the 
Russian Government.” Both Prof. Grosvenor and Prof. 
Thompson are graduates of Amherst and members of Phi Beta 
Kappa. Following this meeting, attended by many invited 
guests and students, was held a reception in Dean Bond’s par- 
lors for the members and a few others. 
At First-day meeting an excellent paper entitled, “ Spirit- 
ual Expression,” was read by Dr. Stine. 5 


. 8. 








Two teachers were discussing school discipline. One said, 
“ Well, I am thankful that I have eyes.” To this the other re- 
plied, “ And I am very thankful that I have eyelids.” There 


are many places outside of the schoolroom where eyelids have 
their uses, as well as eyes. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


GiRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the 
Girard Avenue Friends’ Association was held at the meeting 
house, Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, Fifth month 
6th, in joint session with the friends of the Girard Avenue sec- 
tion, invited by the Best Interests Committee. After a read- 
ing of the minutes of the last meeting the younger members 
of the Association recited “ The Temperance Alphabet.” Ethel 
G. Coates read a Round Table on James Whitcomb Riley, 
written by Anna A. Emley. A very interesting account of his 
life was given, interspersed by the recitation of various of his 
best poems, as “Our Hired Girl,” “That Old Sweetheart of 
Mine,” “ Knee Deep in June,” and many others. Russell Hag- 
ner closed the literary exercises of the evening by a recitation. 
We then enjoyed a social hour. 

Mary P. WALTON, Secretary. 


Oxrorp, Pa.—The following is from the West Chester Daily 
Local News: 

The largest crowd that ever attended a meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was present at the gathering of that so- 
ciety at the home of Dr. and Mrs. Truman Coates last evening. 
The commodious rooms were filled to overflowing. Friends 
from all over this section of the country were in attendance. 
A party of eight came up from Lincoln, and all the other near- 
by towns were represented. An elaborate programme was ar- 
ranged for the delectation of the visitors. Hon. Theodore K. 
Stubbs, who presided over the meeting, opened it with the 
scriptural reading. The business meeting was followed by an 
interesting literary program. This consisted of recitations by 
Esther Webster and Miss Ruth Booth. Referred questions 
were answered by Miss lda Stubbs and Dr. Truman Coates. A 
paper entitled “The Root and the Blossom,” read by Miss Em- 
maline Swain, was listened to with a great deal of interest. A 
vocal solo, with guitar accompaniment, by Miss Ruth Booth, 
was also greatly appreciated. Short addresses upon topics of 
interest were made by Mrs. Mary O. Mercer, of Lincoln Uni- 
versity; Granville Coates, of Hopewell, and T. K. Stubbs. John 
Taylor also entertained the meeting with a number of selec- 
tions upon the graphophone. After the program, the remainder 
of the evening was given over to social intercourse, and a jolly 
hour ensued. The next meeting of the Association will be held 
at the home of the president, Hon. Theodore K. Stubbs. 


Newtown, Pa.—The regular monthly meeting of the New- 
town Friends’ Association was held on Fourth-day evening at 
the Friends’ Home. The president, Robert Kenderdine, 
called the meeting to order by reading the Scripture. The lit- 
erary program was opened by William Smith, who gave a talk 
on “ What Constitutes an Educated Man or Woman.” Evan 
T. Worthington read a most excellent article on “ What is 
Meant by Liberal Thought as Applied to Religion?” The Dis- 
cipline Committee was represented by Sue Blaker, who read 
that portion of the discipline pertaiming to the overseers. 
Mame Bright gave the current events for the evening and read 
an article on “ The Coming Reformation.” <A reading entitled 
“The South Wind and the Sun,” by James Whitcomb Riley, 
was given by Sara C. Wilson. 

The next meeting will be held in Sixth month at the 
home of Thomas W. and Elizabeth G. Stapler. The following 
is the program: 

Opening chapter, President Robert Kenderdine. History— 
describe Penn’s Ideal Government in Pennsylvania, Thaddeus 
S. Kenderdine. Literature—‘ The Golden Rule,” Louisa Wood- 
man; reading on “ Spring,” Lavinia B. Eyre. Discipline, Mary 
G. Church. Current events, Herbert Slack. 

Willis G. Worstall, Emma L. Worstall, Lydretta Rice, John 
M. Stapler and Evan T. Worthington were appointed delegates 
to attend the Association Conference at 15th and Race Streets, 
Philadelvhia, on Fifth month 15th. 


Moorr’s Mirts, N. Y.—The Association met at the home 
of Phebe Patterson, Fourth month 30th. 

The meeting was opened by the president reading a portion 
of a chapter of John. Then the following memorials of our 
deceased members were presented by the committee: 

In memory of our dear friend, Elizabeth Barmore, who 
passed away First month 29th, 1905, aged 81 years. While we 
are all feeling deeply a sense of loss in the removal by death 
of this our dear friend, we find it difficult to commit to paper 
the many and varied attributes of her lovely character. We 
all can recall her kindly greeting, the warm. hearty clasp of her 
hand, her genial humor, her loving sympathy with the afflict- 
ed, and, more than all, the bright cheerfulness of her temper- 
ament that threw a glow of sunshine on all who came within 
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its influence. In the different relations of life, as daughter, 
sister and friend, her unselfish devotion is rarely surpassed. 
She hath done what she could, and we fully believe that on 
that peaceful First-day afternoon when her purified spirit took 
its flight, she fully realized that at evening time it shall be 
light. 

“a loving tribute was read to the memory of our dear friend, 
Akin Skidmore, who passed away Second month 3d, 1905, aged 
73 years. [See FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER for Fourth month 
29th, page 268.) 

Mary : Barmore read, by request of James Barmore, an 
article marked “Selected,” that was written by an aged 
Friend, and another by request of Josephine Barmore, entitled 
“ Discipline of Life.” Susan A. Moore read a beautiful poem 
entitled “If We Did but Know,” showing that if one did but 
know the motive of the doer we would often judge less harshly. 
Edward Barmore read from an old INTELLIGENCER a summary 
of Christian beliefs as given by a number of college men. Jane 
S. Dean read a selection entitled “The Voice Within.” Mary 
E. Barmore read an editorial in regard to the stamping out of 
anarchism from the nation. Alfred H. Moore read a beautiful 
poem entitled “Home.” Cromiine Dean read an article en- 
titled “ The Coming Reformation,” and James W. Skidmore a 
poem entitled “ Make the Best of Life.” 

After a brief silence, the meeting adjourned with a feeling of 
thankfulness for the much good received. 

M. E. A., Secretary. 


WoopLawn, Va.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ Associ 
ation was held at the home cf Joseph W. Cox. The meeting 
was opened by reading the 13th chapter of Romans. After the 
reading of the minutes of last meeting, Reuben R. Gillingham 
read “No Sects in Heaven.” Current topics were given by 
Abbie A. Gillingham. An account of the life of John W. Rown- 
tree was given by Sarah E. Anthony. After roll call, with 
sentiments, Ella Gillingham gave a talk on John the Baptist. 
The meeting adjourned to meet at the home of Anna 8S. Walton, 
Fifth month 21st. 

REUBEN R. GILLINGHAM, President. 
S. E. Cox, Secretary pro tem. 


SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XIX. 


Text, Jer., xxxi., 33. Bible readings, Jer., xxxi., 27-37; John, 
xiv., 15-31. 

For Fox and his people the will of God was not written on 
tablets of stone, but on their hearts. They lived in an age 
when men were busy about religion; they were busy with 
religion. They had found an authority greater than that of 
kings, greater than the traditions of the churches, greater than 
records and documents. 

Authority with the Roman Church was vested in the tradi- 
tions and ordinances of the Church interpreted by the pope. 
Authority with the Protestants was in the Scriptures as the 
Word of God; with the extreme Mystics authority was in the 
union of the finite with the Infinite, the merging of man’s 
spirit into the greater Spirit of God. Authority with the 
early Friends was neither a contradiction nor a confirmation of 
any of the above. 

Like Paul, these people were assured that neither kings nor 
principalities, neither life nor death, “nor things present nor 
things to come, nor height nor depth, nor any other creature,” 
should ever be able to separate them from the “love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus” (Rom., viii., 38, 39). This law writ- 
ten on their hearts spoken of by the prophet was fulfilled by 
the coming into their lives of the spirit of Christ. To them 
the Christian religion was not merely to acquire a notion of 
God, nor even an abstract doctrine of his paternal love. For 
them religion was “to live over, within themselves, the inner 
spiritual life of Christ, and by the union of their hearts with 
his to feel in themselves the presence of a Father, and the real- 
ity of their filial relation to him.”? 

It was not so much the man Jesus, but the revelation 
of the Father which is in him that appealed to the early 
Friends. A separate worship of the man Jesus, with the his- 
toric faith only,? was as repugnant to them as the adoration 
of the Virgin and the saints. To the Quaker the exclusive use 
of the historic faith applied in this manner was little better 
than idolatry. 

This revelation of the Father which is in the Son was to the 
Friends an immediate revelation. They claimed to distin- 
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guish between a certain and an uncertain knowledge of God, 
between the spiritual and literal knowledge, between “the 
saving heart-knowledge and the soaring, airy head-knowledge.” 
The latter, they confessed, might be attained in many ways, 
but the former “by no other way than the inward immediate 
manifestation and revelation of God’s Spirit shining in and 
upon the heart, enlightening and opening the understanding.” ’ 
That part of this experience which enlightens the understand- 
ing is spoken of by Wordsworth when he says, 


“T have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts.” 


That part of this experience which leads into Mysticism is also 
mentioned in the same poem. 


“ |. . that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul.” * 


Robert Barclay, in dealing with the experience of immediacy, 
places more emphasis on that which disturbs than that which 
soothes. (Which leads the more surely into Truth, the im- 
mediacy that disturbs or the immediacy that lulls into 
peace ? ) 

Barclay held that the Quaker conception of immediate revela- 
tion was not original with the Friends. It was but going 
back to the gospel of Christ, who in his coming fulfilled the 
prophecy of Jeremiah. He declares that it was a cardinal prin- 
ciple in the Christian Church as taught by Augustine. “It is 
the inward master,” saith Augustine, “that teacheth; it is 
Christ that teacheth; it is inspiration that teacheth; where this 
inspiration and unction are wanting it is in vain that words 
from without are beaten in. ... For he that created us, and 
redeemed us, and called us by faith, and dwelleth in us by his 
spirit, unless he speaketh unto us inwardly, it is needless for 
us to ery out. 

Not only is this true of the early Christian Church, but 
Barclay insists that Luther taught the same, and quotes ac- 
cordingly, “No man can rightly understand God, or the word 
of God, unless he immediately receive it from the Holy Spirit; 
neither can any one receive it from the Holy Spirit except he 
find it by experience in himself; and in this experience the 
Holy Ghost teacheth, as in his proper school; out of which 
school nothing is taught but mere talk.” 

The same was taught by the English Church, says Barclay, 
and cites the words of a Cambridge divine, Dr. Smith, who 
wrote, “ That is not the best and truest knowledge of God 
which is wrought out by the labor and sweat of the brain, but 
that which is kindled within us by an heavenly warmth in our 
hearts. . . . It profits little to know Christ after the flesh; but 
he gives his Spirit to good men that searcheth the deep things 
of God. . . . It is a thin, airy knowledge that is ushered in by 
syllogisms and demonstrations, but there is that which brings 
such a divine light into the soul, as is more clear and convine- 
ing than any demonstration.” ° 

The same, says Barclay, was taught by Calvin, who wrote, 
“Unless we feel the Spirit residing in us,” what hope have we 
“of the blessed resurrection ?”* 

These citations were produced in the “Apology,” to show 
that the Friends were not the first to teach the doctrine of 
immediacy, but to show that what was taught in the Gospels 
had been taught by all denominations since. The Friends came 
to put the same into practice. “All those,” writes Barclay, 
“who apply themselves effectually to Christianity are not sat- 
isfied until they have found its effectual work upon their 
hearts, redeeming them from sin.” They “feel that no knowl- 
edge effectually prevails, to the producing of this, but that 
which proceeds from the werm influence of God’s Spirit upon 
the heart, and from the comfortable shining of his Light upon 
their understanding.” * 

The confirmation of this the early Friends found in the 
promises of Jesus, and especially those in John, xiv., 16, 17. 
REFERENCES.— 

1“ Religions of Authority,” Sabatier, page 293. 

*See Lesson 2. 

* Barclay’s “Apology,” Sixth Edition, pages 20 and 45. 

“Ode to Tintern Abbey. 

5 Barclay’s “Apology,” Sixth Edition, pages 20 and 45. 

* Thid. 

Topics.—What are the limitations of an historic faith? Does 
it admit the necessity of immediate revelation? (See Les- 
son 11.) 





PEACE CONFERENCE AT MAKEFIELD. 


A conference under the care of the Philanthropic Commit- 
tees of the Yearly and Quarterly Meetings was held in the 
Makefield Meeting House, Bucks County, Pa., on First-day 
afternoon. The program was opened with seriptural read- 
ings by Emma D. Eyre. A recitation, “The Dawn of Peace,” 
was given by Mary Worstall. Leslie Griscom gave a reading 
from “ The True Grandeur of the Nations,” by Charles Sumner. 
Margaret McLain read a paper on “ Peace.” 

Emma D. Eyre read a letter dated Eleventh month 30th, 1864, 
which was written by her father to her when she was away at 
school in which she told of the burning of the barns, destroying 
the crops, taking the stock and causing much suffering among 
their neighbors, who had to see their whole year’s labor de- 
stroyed and no redress. The only thing to the credit of the 
soldiers was they did not burn the dwellings. She said soldiers 
go forth for pay and feel it their duty to destroy as well as 
kill. She spoke from the standpoint of one who saw and suf- 
fered during the Civil War. 

Professor Daniel Batcheller, of Philadelphia, secretary of the 
Universal Peace Union, was then introduced and gave a con- 
vineing address in favor of “ Peace.” He said the general de- 
sire of the nations is for peace. Even the warring countries 
cry “ Let us have peace.” The question is, why don’t we have 
peace if all want it? Why do we prepare for war in times of 
peace? The preparation for war eventually leads to war. Peace 
is the normal condition of things. He closed by saying, “ Let 
us all begin with peace in our families, in our communities, and 


eventually, like the pebble thrown in the quiet waters, it will 


cause the ripples of peace to grow larger and larger, till finally 
it will overspread the earth. Let us pray for the coming 
thereof.” 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
FOURTH MONTH, 1905. 


MN NMRNNON aia ic cackhn ea ered ec adaace pers cence 29.916 
Highest barometer during the month, 23d .............30.426 
Lowest barometer during the month, 6th .............. 29.416 
Pe ee ere ee a eer ee 53.1 
Highest temperature during the month, 2lst ........... 80. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 3d, 19th ........33. 
Mean of maximum temperatures ...................... 62.1 
Mean of minimum temperatures ..................... 44. 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 10th ............. 29. 
Least daily range of temperature, 5th, 13th ............ 7. 
Mean daily range of temperature ...................... 18. 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point ..................36.4 
Mean relative humidity, per cent. ..................... 59.4 


Total precipitation, rain, melted snow and sleet, inches . 3.89 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.03 inches 
of rain, on 4th and 5th. 

Number of days on which .01 inch or more preciptation, 14. 

Number of clear days, 10; fair days, 10; cloudy days, 10. 

Prevailing direction of the wind, from northwest. 

Thunderstorms, 4th, 10th, 11th, 21st. 

Lunar halo on the 13th. 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 59° on 27th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 33.5° on 17th. 
19th. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 43°. 

Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 61° on 11th, 
27th. 

Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 30.5° on 16th. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 45.4°. 

Mean of the wet bulb thermometer for this month, 44.2°. 

Notre.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tem- 
peratures, 62.1° and 44°, respectively, give a monthly mean of 
53.1°, which is 0.6° above the mean temperature of this month 
for the past 14 years, and 2.9° higher than during the corre- 
sponding month in 1904. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 3.89 inches, 
is 0.61 of an inch more than the normal, and 2.00 inches more 
than fell during Fourth month, 1904. 

Snow fell on the 8th, 16th and 17th. The total snowfall 
during the month, 1 inch, which fell on the 16th. 


Joun CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Fourth month 30th. 





“To do what God wills in small and commonplace things is 
the only way to be ready for it in great and conspicuous 
things.” 





— 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia.— 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; _ First-day 
School, 9.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 
9.15 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
1l a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 

10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 

East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue), 11 a.m., 3.30 p.m. 

Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn Street (be- 
tween Smith Street and Boerum 
Place), 11 a.m. 


Washington City.— 
1811 I Street, Northwest, 11 a.m. 


Chicago.— 

Atheneum Building (26 Van Buren 
Street, near Wabash Avenue), 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 


5th mo. 13th (7th-day ).—Miami Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Waynesville, O., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
2 p.m. (All standard time.) 


5th mo. 13th (7th-day).—Salem Quar- 
terly Meeting, at West Meeting House 
(near Beloit and Alliance, O.), at 11 
a.m.; ministers and elders, same day, at 
10 a.m. 


5th mo. 13th (7th-day).—Peace and 
Arbitration meeting, under joint care 
Philanthropic Committees of the Yearly 
Meeting and the Universal Peace Union, 
at 7.45 p.m., in Race Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia. Paper by Dr. Edw. 
H. Magill, followed by addresses by 
Henry W. Wilbur and others. 


5th mo. 14th (lst-day).—Isaae Wil- 
son will attend meeting at Lansdowne, 
Pa., at 8 p.m. 


5th mo. 14th (lst-day)—New York 
and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion, at Schermerhorn Street Meeting 
House, Brooklyn, at 8 p.m.; subject, 
“ Froebel,” introduced by Elizabeth C. 
Skinner. 


5th mo. 15th (2d-day).—Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, at Race Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, at 10 a.m. Meeting 
of ministers and elders, Seventh-day be- 
fore, at 10 a.m. The following commit- 
tee will be glad to help any Friends need- 
ing aid in securing homes for the week 
of the approaching Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. Friends in the city having ac- 
commodation should notify the com- 
mittee: Clarkson Fogg, 1114 Mt. Vernon 
Street; John Comly, corner Fifteenth 
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and Race Streets; Matilda K. Lobb, 1702 
North Eighteenth Street; Rebecca 
Comly, 1529 Centennial Avenue; Sarah 
L. Haines, 1513 Marshall Street; Eliza- 
beth Middleton, 856 North Eighth Street. 


5th mo. 15th (2d-day).—Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Hopewell, Va., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, 7th-day be- 
fore, at 3 p.m. The meeting for wor- 
ship on First-day, the 14th, will not be 
as usual at Hopewell, but in Winchester, 
at Centre Meeting House, at 11 a.m. The 
Quarterly First-day School Union on 
First-day, at 2 p.m., also in Winchester. 


5th mo. 17th (4th-day).—Easton and 
Granville Half-Yearly Meeting, at Gran- 
ville, N. Y., 11 a.m.; ministers and elders, 
day before, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo, 20th (7th-day).—Short Creek 
Quarterly Meeting, at Concord (near 
Colerain, O.); ministers and elders, day 
before, at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 22d (2d-day).—Warrington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Pipe Creek (near 
Union Bridge, Md.), at 10 a.m.; minis- 
ters and elders, 7th-day before, at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 24th (4th-day). Stillwater 
Half-Yearly Meeting, at Richland (near 
Quaker City, O.); ministers and elders, 
day before, at 3 p.m. 


5th mo. 24th (4th-day).—The month- 
ly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia 
will be held on this date, at 7.30 p.m. 
The change of time in holding the meet- 
ing is made necessary by the fact that 
the yearly meeting is in session during 
the week of the 17th. 


5th mo. 25th (5th-day).—Bucks Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Buckingham, Pa., at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
ll a.m. Carriages will meet the morning 
train from Philadelphia at Bycot on both 
days. 


5th mo. 26th (6th-day).—Nottingham 
Quarterly Meeting, at Deer Creek, Md., 
at 10 a.m.; ministers and elders, day be- 
fore, at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 27th (7th-day).—Blue River 
Quarterly Meeting, at Blue River (High- 
land Creek, near Salem, Ind.), at 10 
a.m.; ministers and elders, day before, 
at 2 p.m. 


5th mo. 28th (lst-day).—Conference 
under care of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Philanthropic Labor, 
in the meeting house at Stanton, Del., at 
2.30 p.m. Prof. J. Russell Hayes will 
speak on “Some Quaker Writers.” 


5th mo. 29th (2d-day).—New York 
Yearly Meeting, at Fifteenth and Ruth- 
erfurd Place, New York City, at 10 a.m.; 
ministers and elders, 7th-day preceding, 
at 10 a.m. On First-day, the 28th, regu- 
lar meeting of New York and Brooklyn 
Y. F. A.; address on “Tolstoi” by 
Ernest Crosby, followed by discussion. 


5th mo. 29th (2d-day).—Canada Half- 
Yearly Meeting, at Bloomfield, Ontario, 
Can.; ministers and elders, day before, at 
3 p.m. 
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5th mo. 30th (3d-day).—Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting, at Crosswicks, N. J., 
at 10.30 a.m.; ministers and elders, day 
before, at 10.30 a.m. ; 


5th mo. 31st (4th-day).—Southern 
Quarterly Meeting, at Third Haven (Eas- 
ton, Md.), at 10 a.m.; ministers and el- 
ders, same day, at 9.15; meeting for 
worship, 5th-day, at 11 a.m. 


You want to know 
how to get my lamp- 
chimneys. 

(1) Your grocer sells 
them, if he is fit to be 
your grocer; may be 
he don’t. 

(2) If you'll write 
me, I’ll send you my 
Index; that tells every- 
thing. 


MacBeETH. Pittsburch. 


EIGHT MONTHS FOR 
ONE DOLLAR. 


We will send FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
to new subscribers from the first of 
Fifth month to the end of 1905 for one 
dollar. Those who avail themselves of 
this offer will have an opportunity to 
read reports of all our seven yearly 
meetings and of the Central Committee 
Meetings at Pendleton in Eighth month, 
in addition to other matter of interest to 
Friends. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us 
if they will send us the names of persons 
who may possibly become subscribers, in 
order that we may send them sample 
copies. We particularly desire to reach 
young men and women more or less in- 
terested in Friends who ought to be 
readers of our paper. 

To any one not a club sender who 
sends us five new names for eight 
months we will send one free copy for 
the same length of time. 

Makefield Monthly Meeting, Bucks 
County, Pa., recently subscribed for the 
INTELLIGENCER for one year for three 
new members. We are sure that these 
members will be of more value to the 
meeting because of this action. 


A TRIP OF FORTY-FOUR DAYS FOR 
$285.50. 

To Southern California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and home, by Canadian Pacific. 
First-class service throughout. Leave 
Philadelphia, Twelfth and Market Sts., 
June 29th, at 8.30 a.m. Through the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, Pasadena, 
Los Angeles, Catalina Islands, Santa 
Barbara, Del Monte, Big Trees, San 
Francisco, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 
and the most desirable points over the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. Further in- 
formation address R. B. Nicholson, 523 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 





